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ABSTRACT, Lb ee 
Eight’ public relations specialization roles‘ were: 

developed from a survey cf memterse of the Public Relaticne Society of 
kmerica. Thé roles-are: problem solver manager, journalist/téchnical 
communicator, researcher, staff manager, good will ambassador, 
meeting organizer, personnel/industrial relations manager, and 
ee ce relations developer. Several descriptive variables 
were associated with these rcles. Those who worked in public | 
relations agencies tended to indicate that a problem solver/manager = 5 
role waS most apprepriate for themselves, while thcte in nonagency 
crganizations tended to indicate that’a journalistytechnical 
communicatcr role or a good will ambassador role was most . 2 4 
appropriate. Females tended tc indicate that they saw their roles as 
journaliststecimical ccmmunicator, good will ‘ambassadcr, or meeting 
organizer. The older the practiticners the’more likely they were to’ 
indicate a public/community relations role as appropriate. The more : ii 
experience in public-relations, the mcre the practiticners saw 
themselves as‘ problem solver/managers. The higher the salary. of 
- practitiorers and the level of their education, the less likely they 
were to indicate.that a journalist/technical ccmmunicator, good will 
ambassador, or a meeting crganizer role was appropriate for = iN 
themselves. (Aut hor/FL) . 
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_ This study was done as part ee the author's masters thesis and the data were | 


collected by the author and graduate student Rose Lyn Jacob. : 
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_ Studies of public relations practitioners typically report findings 


« 


indiceting the Trequenny with vide: puasttti Gere: engage in YaEsouy ears 


ities or duties.+ Ljtt1e attentibmstaypaia, however, to determining whether 
thes aetavibivn are practiced universally or only by certain practitioners 
in certain situations. Center (1977) igi to explore such delineation wy 
noting that the relative "importance" Joe the public’ relations Ainetaiviin. 
differs for different categories of practitibners, "For example, only those 


12 


ere in nonprofW%. hospitel or private schools, or only those corpora- 
| business.’ : 


The underlying assumption ‘nica by these studies continues to prevail--all 
practitioners generally engage. ‘in similar’ dubtes or activities, although “a ane 
i aa ia or order of importance may change. This assumption ‘ignore s the 
possibility Seb. mank practitioners never engage in. most oe the activities; 
‘they are specialists and aGt in very restricted public relations, roles. 


yeu 
Hill (1976) points us “4n jak such a direction. He reports a trend in large 


c Bt! ¥ 


(toe organized and structured and manned with specialists in such 
fields ag press relations, communications, research, stockholder 
_and financial relations, product promotion, employee communications, 
and--of great importance--government relations. 3 


The head of this department isthe policy management practitioner. Hill 
, ; ' N we 
says this individual participates in management policy decisions and explains 


the public's views and expectations to management, and management's decisions | 


to the public. 
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This specialist versus generalist igsue wii be addressed by this 
‘ . , é ‘ 


nesearch. The ‘primary question asks whether practitioners ténd to operate > * 


primarily in specialist roles, and if 80 what behaviors or Pans Yatieh are - on 


associabed with thése roles. In addition, the research ie concerned with = | : .. 

the question of what other attributes, such as "age, ° experience, or type of . | \ 1 

SPREE AOD nioue be caneniatel with particular specializations. 2 - * ev © 
3 ‘ ’ aaa 

The’ Public Rglations Role as a donc re : . f 


ae / . 
The concept "role" has its origins in drama concepts and as such refers 


! ‘ 
to the part an actor plays. Its origins as a social science concept are not 
so clear. Popitz (1972) says Linton Ne the role concept in his Study 


of’ Man (1936).4 Jackson (1972), however, Argues that Cooley's (1902) notion . 
7 ~-—, . ' . 


of the Locking-elgss self and Mead's a) Mind Self and Society were at 
least one strand in the CRVELORERY of m4 tradition of role theory. ? | 
In ihe social sciences the concept\as used both to refer to actual 
behavior, and to a particular attitude, i.e., taking the attitude of the | “ 
other. The definition centers around what a person is supposed to do because 
of the social: position or office he holds (Coutu, 1951) , and the normative 
expectations held by others for the erfounaaee of a pareiciler person in a 
ees (Parsons, 1951)7. Tvrner (1956) suggests that ‘a role is, , yaw 
", .  . @ collection of patterns of behaviors which are thought to 
feonstitute a-meaningful unit and deemed eppropyiate to a person , ‘ 
occupying a particular status in society. . 
Others have added a comparison unit to the definition; mie eee to 


a cluster of behavioral norms which a certain category of society or a group » 


ft - : re ar To ‘ . 
~ »¢ has to fulfill in comparison with pthers (Popitz,.1972).9 . As is*apparent in| 


these definitions, the oe od has a dual nature. It can refer to both 


actual and ideal behavior, 8 well as RRthe expectations of the role occupant 


4 
‘ 


and those of some larger society.. ; =. - | [ = f 


: | SERA e 
The. definition adopted for this research does not assume that unre is s 
‘only one public Pelensous role, -it leaves open who can age the: norms or 

gt 


expectations, and it could zeler to either ideal or ee behaviors, or to 


A 


both. For tne purposes of this! BERREGN: a public relatibns role is defined 
as the pattern of behaviors vhich: constitute a meaningful unit, and are éxpected 
OE and considered appropriate for public relations practitioners. , This 
\ definition allows: oi exploretion of role norms in terms of the office holder! 8 
expectations, in terms of those the’ office holder interacts vith-other was 
of his pole petonee in terms of a “particular. subset of scotty : 
From this definition determining a public relations role ‘requires locating 3 
patterns of behaviors hich are sondtaevba meaningful and appropriate Sor or 
to nipaeheinnensy, Tpse expectations could come tron neebere of | the preck pioneer 
role set: his peers, his superiors, his subordinates, members of the media, 
| various publics, or from the ee ee himself. If, for example, the group ‘ 
whose norms were under consideration believed that appropriate behaviors for 


practitioners were publicity-generating activities, then, in this ‘group's view, 


this would be the public relations role. 


Public Relations Behaviors and Activities 


Determining potential behaviors of practitioners required locating a ~ 


relatively large universe of behaviors usually attributed to practitioners. 
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It was recognized that this ‘universe might differ depending upon the group 


whose norms were undér study, or penenane whether we were concerned with 
actual or ideal rates BScase the seusicch qpeetson ‘enters on the - 
, practitioner and both ideal end actual behaviors, ‘the search was limited “to | 
sources which might reflect the pruetthionerts perspective. It appeared that 
with these boundaries more than one type eee appropriate. Public 
relations definitions would give some clues to hoy practitioners were expected 
to act, as least in the ity of shows constructing the definitions. The 
other logical source was surveys of practitioners, From this source we 
would : ‘expect to learn — ici report they generality behave in 
thé practice of public relations. 
Definitions of public ouineteey were scanned to locate phrases: and terms, 
indicating behaviors asaecieh ceumantlsiinaea® Managenent-related activities 
eens up in most of the definitions (Harlow, 1976). These activities 
intluded keeping management se each and involved, defining and emphasizing 
the PySpOnet ht Licy of manageneht,, and” keeping management abreast of change 
‘and trente i The other element which emerged in these definitions was a 
research ‘component. Lerbinger. (1977) maintains that hte aleleit ai fast 
: ¢ 


batonihe a part of the practitioner’ 8 management -like approach. 11 


~ 


In addition to using definitons to provide clues to practitioner's 
duties, survey reports were nee Particularly inet were Cutlip and . 
Center's (1978) report of surveys conducted by the Education Committee of 
PRSA, and their ovn surveys of public relations departments in pusindsses, 


associations, societies, unions, and non-profit organizations.12 "These surveys _ 4 


, / - - : ae 
and definitions turned up more than 80 separate activities which were 


) 


considered appropriate by some for practitioners. 


The extensiveness of these lists indicated that some form of item 
reduction was necessary, particularly in terms of the numerous media pro- 
duction activities. Items onthe list included: preparing exhibits, 


preparing displays, preparing posters, preparing ‘art, producing brochures, 


1% ‘ ; ‘. : 
writing pamphlets, producing manuals, and wetting and editing handhooks. 


‘In an attempt to reduce the number of itemgy a a -secondary dnalysis was 
performed on data, gathered from more than 1,000 business communicators ee 


the International Associatioh of Business Communicators by the Communication 4 


4° 


Research Center at the SA, Newhouse School of Public Cc Comuniantion.* . 


The 32 items asking about the typés of media produced were ererenen we 
and any relatively high associations noted. | Based op nua ae teat 
reductions and t edueuiaes eauced the original. 80 ‘plus items to 45. Items / , 


i ae : 
combined included: producing brochures, pamphlets, manuals and handbooks; ed 
conducting meetings 6 and conferences; preparing exhibits, displays, posters, 
and art; preparing annual reports and financial Reyer ee orgéniztite REEINER, 
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special events and conferences; and producing video cassettes, pecoraines and 
slides. It was recognized that Bereuee of the natur® o: of wake ee (business 


» 
communicators rather than public relations practiticners), some of iitie 


associations. noted i the TABC data. might not exist for public relations 

practitioners. The need to reduce the number of items to a more manageable 
7 é ae : ici 

set, however, outweighed this concern. It-was felt that the items which were- 


combined were similar enough to warrant reduction without serious threat to ~- . 


the validity of the roles.to be developed. 


‘ . ; } : J 
~ “Although this list of activities is not considered ‘tb be all-inclusive, 


, 


it does include most of the activities noted in surveys of ae 


and most of the functions noted’ in the definitions. As such it probably 
ineludes most of the qwide range of activities public relations ae 7 
engage in or would, expert to engage in. It, is argyed that most "peaneibiodere 


"could describe Atisie roles in terms of som? subset of these items, and 


¥ ‘ P ‘ - r) 
hence these items represent a fair universe of public relations activities or 
: : ; ‘ 
duties. - 
: . | P : 
Hypotheses 


Because of the edploratory nature of this research, it was difficult, ' 
. ‘ i S - ‘ PS ’ ; 4 
but certainly not impossible, to develop hypotheses based upon past research - 


euideiae, Data from shies studies had the potential to DEOFAE® some clues. , : 
-to aiapcaraicnid hypotheses about shwontbioners roles. several studies were. 
examined, tut" unfortunately most simply asked cacti de if ‘they engaged 

in a particular activity, or grins a particular’ fundbion was considered 
important. This bi-modal ‘level of a generally was not adaptable to’, 
the epseatey question of apaniwitostion or generalization. The IABC study, 
however, offered some possibilities. The questionnaire had sixteen items 9 
asking repondents about the amount of time they spent in each of the activities 
ganiaa from a little or none, to out chien items were submitted to factor 
analysis. The analysis produced five factors with eigenvalues greater than 


1.0: : . 7 ; _  # 


‘ , Factor 1 + Arranging meeting, conducethg meetings, and personnel/industrial 
relations. y, 


‘af : , , ; ; j 


bs | | 

a a . 8, 

Factor 2 - Advertising, and marketing/sales/sales promotion. : 
Factor 3 -! Publicity/public relations, and comunity relations. _ 

‘Factor 4 - Producing films/slide shows, etc.,; and, closed-circuit TV. 


Factor 5 — Photography and writing/editing for publications. 


. 
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The other five items loaded’ on more than one factor. In developing Ni 
t¥@ hypotheses from hate Besbwod caution: was necessary. These factors 
sepekwen ted time spent, sme the appropriateness of the activity. “Riso, this 
c . survey: left out many pf the activities usually were with a management 
or problem-solving approach to pctalesaalattons’ th deer ae tashule ’ ‘ 
activities such as developing and assessing alterhative solutions or those | 
associated with audience identification. It also ignores pres retatyln and 
production of news releases. It does not include any of the research itema’ 
some are now associating with public relatiéne’ and it leaves out than tine 
related to representing ae Geepitas for employers. Finally, as mentioned es , 
waviier: these respondents are not just public relations practitioners. ' 
Rather this group intlydes many who consider Phenseiyes market ing or sivertinive 
' professionals.. . 
Within vies cautions, dnd with consideration for the emphasis on various 
y activities in public relations definitions, six public relations roles were 
hypothesized. Because of the great emphasis in public relations jenieteiade 
\ on’the management function, it was Liccinecivis that this would a the role 
most often considered nome practitioners. This role was expected 


~ 


to include general proble#-solving behaviors such as analyzing facts, planning 
‘ cesta 


- 


programs, developing alteYnative solutions, and ican need tat 
activities such as the daily program management, and managing, training and 


recruiting of staff. 
~~ 


; 9 
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. The ‘second role, wae expected to be primarily ry journaligtic-type ai 

_ role. Although this was the fifth factor in the TABC data, the close tiny: ® 
between JOuean sae and public relations, and the relative importance most 
surveys attach to these activities would suggest that this role is Gonaldered 
an Mupeonntate one by se geackeicnaye. It was expected that this role 
would include such activitiés as: writing news releases, editing, photography , 


and maintaining pXess relations. 


No hypotheses are offered about the order of the other four roles. One 


- “ww a 
’ hypothesized role was expected to be a research role. It was expeeted to 


include Yauch activities as: conducting opinion research surveys, fact-finding, 
communication audits, Bnd preparing Peseaveh i i Another expected - 


role was an Avupcistneeeting en function. ‘Based ween the. modeyate 
loadings noted. in the IABC data, this role should include such’ activities . 
a . . 


» 
‘ 


as preparing exhibits, displays, posters and art. 
In the ‘IABC data it was found that Johumaa edie salaleaiias is 

not ‘highly correlated with the more technical activities of film and slide 

show production, and closed-circuit TV. Based upon this, it was expected 


that a technical commmicator role would emerge. This role was expected to. 
L 


include such behaviors as: producing brochures, pamphlets, manuals; preparing 
\ 


graphics; prodycing video cassettes, recordings, proditcing house publications; 
and writing speechds. | 
The post-hoc aivati at the IABC data also led to expectation of a 
public-community relations role. Behavfors which were thought to make up 
this role were: representing employer, being a good-will ambassador , 
teyslcping community relations, and maintaining contact with public offiatals, 
j ‘a 4 


y, Nee 
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. Methodology ° i : t 


; ; ' +. 
In summary, it was hypothesized that public relations practitioners 

_ would ‘consider six different roles appropriate for thengelves: ‘management - 
Eecuren solving, journalist, research, technical CORMUNECHTOE s advertising- 
marketing, and public-gommunity relations. The only ender postulated was 

, that the management~problem sdiiving role and the journalist role would be 
first and akeund, seapactinels, 

os 
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: The instrument developed asked practitioners how appropriate or proper 
hia 45 activities drawn from the surveys and definitions were for themselves 
in their current positions.. A pretest was conducted with 25 participants at 
the Midwest Public Relations Contexkuce, Pepvenbens 1978. As a result of 
this pretest, some Aten were slightly modified to clear up confusion. 

A svat buatie random, sample of 250 member's of the Public Relations 
Society: of America was drawn from the 1978 membership roster. A larger 
‘sample would have ensured more confidence in the generalizability of the 

' findings, but because the survey was conducted and eh by the author and 
another graduate student , financial considerations restricted the sample 
size. ¥ | 

The questionnaire was a two-page (both sides) legal size instrument. 

The role eng were on the first page. Subjects were asked to respond on a 


* 


seven-point scale with end anchors of "inappropriate," 


and "appropriate," to, 


A public rega&tions practitioner performs different activities or 
functions. Many of these are listed below. You may consider 

some of them more appropriate than others and some of thém entirely 
inappropriate for your position. Please indicate how much you 
personally (not your ‘management or your clients) consider these 
activities appropriate or proper for yourself in your present 
public relations job. 


- 
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non-respondents for a second mailing. Respondents were told, however, that: 


a 


i] . 
~~ ‘ ” 


The questionnaire was coded with an idéptification number to determine 
i ‘3 , z 7 . 


their responses would be confidential, and would not be associated with their 


name, organization, or position. The questionnaire was precoded to allow 
' keypunchimg ‘directly from the form. . The other three. pages of the questionnaire 


contained role relationship items, professionalism items, communication ’ 
; Rs 


variables, and ee demographic variables. 
| Two mailings were made.. The first on February 26, 1979. , The second one, 

to non-respondents only, was mailed March’ 13th. , “Both mailings contained self- 
eds stamped efivelopes. For this manedts returns — cut off as of 

face hi 26th. At that point, 69.6 percent (174) of the questionnaires had been: 
returned. Of these, 19 were- from practitioner's who had moved, debined or = os 


¥ ‘ { , ¥ 
wére no longeg in public relations. Sixty-two percent (155) of the returned ~ x 


iY 


- e . . ‘ y 
questionnairefS were usdble. ane. 


v. . a 


Analysis 
The 45 role items were submitted to factor analysis..: The final solution -f 
(after 14 interations’) revealed 10 factors with an eigenvalue greater than 


* ; : : 
1,0, and accounting for 70.2 percent of the variance. Prior to rotation, percent 


-_— 


of variance accounted for by unrotated factors was: | 


“ Factor Eigenvalue . Percent of Variance Cumulative Variance 
L 12.48 44.8 44.8 ' 
e° 4.50 16.2 61.0 
3 4,01 * 10.8 71.8 : 
4 2.07 Tad; e << 79.2. - “wh 
a 1.50 5.4 84.6 
6 1.16 4d 88.7 
ig 91 3.3 92.0 ¢ * 

.. 8 ,O1 2.9 94.9 ° 
9 76 2,7 s ~ GRE . 
10 66 . ah 100.0 
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‘ editing public relations materials, and pyddueine house- pubfications., This 


e 


Varinax” Sughassantrsoben ten was chosen for the terminal solution. 
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Table 1 presents items, means, standard deviations, ‘factor. loadings and . 

commonalities (x?) for the terminal solution. The tive factor, as fegriatlisnteadi . es 

appears is represent a problem tal ihc manananwnd role, but the loadings | 

on i iia related variables are. moderate (only factor peadings 

greater than 30 are » presented in the. interest of: parsimony). Specific 

staff management waniauien such as ‘managing, training, and recruiting of 

staff appear to represent a separate role (the fourth factor). 4 «. 
- The second factor represents both the ay ROVnEG Teed journalist role « ue 


and the technical communicator role. Variables loading on. this: factor 


‘ include: writing news releases, producing brochures /panphlets/manual.s/ 


handbooks, Photography, sa elie media contacts/placing press ‘releases, 


; . * w 
factor contained several other technical communication variables, but these 
variables also ‘have moderate loadings on other factors, . = : = 

The third uae contains the research-related variables and fairly - 


represented the fy pathastded research factor. One anomaly should be noted. 


The item "scientifically evaluating -PR programs" loaded moderately on ee 
several factors, as did the item ace ce current trends." 
wo gr gs 
The fourth factor, as mentioned cartier, represented a staff management 


: eel; wt 
role. In addition to managings training, and recruiting BhaE ts this role. 


’ 
* 


also represented variables. such a "telling. epployer what, PR unit is doing," 
and "telling employer's policy 4 GSisions to PR start." This appears to 
indicate not only a staff wenarenent role, but aed these practitioners ‘ 
are also a communication link tention the public selections unit and management. 


The fifth and eight fucker represent the hypothesized publ igscommunity : eS 


, relations. role.’ But these roles are split.” The fifth factor ARG HES the “ an 


.. : ‘ bai 


items "representing ieee at special events," and "being esiplovenl is good- 
will ambassador." While the eighth factor includes “Heveloping/maintaining 
community relations," and "maintaining contact with public officials." The 
fifth factor would indicate more concern with snevtel events in that there 
‘are also moderate ee on "conducting meetings/conferences," and "acting 
; } 

as your organization's conscience." The eighth factor seems to fepresent a 
“more active role with moderate loadings on "lobbying ‘for employer," | 
“analyzing current trends," and "telling employer what PR emphasis should be." 
. The fifth factor is labeled "Good-Will Ambassador," and the eighth is called 
"Public/Community Relations." : 

The sixth factor includes variables related to meeting organization. 
Those’ jeans Loasank highly here include: “organizing sata epented events/ 
conferences," and ' ‘conducting meet ings/conferences." Moderately loaded itens’. 
itades "preparing exhibits/displays/posters/art," and Neondubtdne exhibits/ 
open houses/slide eee dats was not an hypothesized role. These items sree 
_ hypothesized to load with the technical communication variablés. 

The seventh factor represents a personnel-industrial relations role, 

The items considered nbae appropriate in this role were those dealing with 
managing and maintaining persontel/industrial relations. Moderately loaded 


" 


* items were: "producing video cassettes/recordings/slides, and "preparing 
research proposals for data gathering." This role suggests internal 
communications-related activities. 

Those items loading on the ninth factor . were all noderately Loaded. 
They include: "aavertising/narketing/sa}es/aales promotions," "telling 
employerkwhat FR anphnais should be," "acting as counselor. with employer," 


and "preparing graphics." This factor is suggestive of the hypothesized , ‘i 


‘Y 


advertising marketing factor, but the loadings are low and it will not be 


used in further analysis. ‘The tenth factor was not interpretable. . 
Another finding which is of anda interest is the number of variables i 

which do not load highly on any particular factor, or which load across - 

several factors. "Analyzing current trends," and "actenti fically evaluating 

PR programs," are two examples of the latter. "Writing speeches," is an item 

which does not. have significant loadings on any of the fastons The. 

relatively Aigh mean (4.9) would indicate, however, that this is an activity 

éonsttered appropriate by many practitioners. ay “ie te ‘ a 
Further nine hoc analyses were perforned using some of the demégraphic } 

variables. Role reuiearch indicates that fualyidundls generally tend to 

select themselves into POLED, oF positions hich x are compatible with the mi 24 

auld self (Backman and Second, 1968) .24 Based upon the extensive evidence 

supporting self-selection into role, it wae expected that variables such 

BS: age, experience in public relations and other related ‘fields, income, 

education, sex, and perhaps whether the person works ‘in an agency or in 


“7 
an organization would be related to the type of role they consider appropriate 
_ for themselves. ae ‘ 


"Factor score coefficients wWre used to cbanate role variables for the 2 
items spied ik an ashe (*) on Table 1. The criterion was that the 
variable load highly on only one factor. Those with moderate loadings on 
"more ‘than site factor were not used to compute the composite’ role variables. - 
“the variables were standardized prior to being multiplied by the factor 
score aoapetetedt, then adjusted for the number of variables in et role: 


Role 1 = (Factor Score * ‘(Variable I ZN ta a a Oo tractor Score * 


(Variable N - x)/s. D. )/N. ‘ 


fe. ° _ 


s 


“N 
Two of the -demographic-type , variables examined were nominal SPAABLEB! 


sex, and whether or not ‘the. practitioner worked in a public relations agency. 
One-way analysis of variance was perfornied for thaaabus variables (Table 2). 
Probabilities for the F-ratios are reported in parentheses, 
The other eight variables examined were: . age; years of experience 
in public reiations, journalism, marketing, advertising, and other fields; 
salary; and adueatiions Correlations and signiffcance levels (in parentheses) 
were computed for the relationship between these ee descriptive . 
. variables and the composite role variables. — | ; 5 . 
, The problem solver-manager role is associated with two of the variables. . 4 
The more years experience in public relations, and if ‘the practitioner works 
in an agency, the dove Likely he is to dbnetiee this an appropriate solid, ‘ 
The journalist-technical communicator rolé is associated with six.of 
the re The less experience i vishde peletione the lower ‘the individual's 
income, the less sycetnis and if the practitioner works ina konanaeney 
organization and is a female, the ate takey the jourialat~techntdal 
communication will be considered the appropriate one. 
eal only one of the variables is associated with the researcher sales the 
more experience the practitioner has in other hof-eusuiiibewttion erated fields, 


the .less likely this will be considered an appropriate role, The staff 


. Manager role also had only one variable. associated with it: salary. The 


’ 
» 


larger the practitioner's income, the moreglikely the practitioner will consider 
this an appropriate role. 


The good-will ambassador role was associated with séveral of the variables. 


ld 


The .less experience in public relations, the more experience in marketing, 


the lower the salary, the less education, and if the practitioner works in 


c 
o.Ay + 
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- @ non-agency organization, and is a female, the more likely this is to be 
considered an appropriate role. The meeting organizer role is associated with 
being a female, having less experience in public relations, lower sulerieg, 
and dow Levels: of ealeation, : e" : 

The Pee <x ee relations role is manoadebed with high levels 
of education. Finally , the last role’ examined, the Public community relations 

‘role is more Likely to be thought’ appropriate by dider- practitioners, those 
with more: pet Ree experience, and those with lower salary levels. 

Caution should be exercised with these correlations, however. | Only two 
were .25 or gréater, so the proportion of shared variance, although significant, 
is fairly small for most of the variables., That is, the association is 


_. systematic, but, not markedly so. | 


Discussion | . ie 
7 These data lend support to the drgument that the practice of public 
relations is becoming even more spactalized than many scaeeuta? If the degree 
OF specialization were still quite ead and covered’ a layge set of gctivities 
we would have expected to find only a couple of factors siipieliins These 
findings fadtonbe thes the most important role-+important in the sense that it 
; explains the largest proportion pf variance in the data--is the problen solving 
| one. The traditional Ce ee Caan role, however, is 
‘ apparently considered appropriate by many practitioners in that is was the . 
second factor emerging. The third role was not, however, expected to play 
such an important part in terms of explaining the variance in the data. This: 
research role may well be emerging as generally appropriate fee a fair 


sub-set of practitioners. * 


iz 


ee, Se 
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‘The, split of the staff management activities from more ‘general problem- 


solving activities was one of the other surprises in these data. Apparently 
r ; ; 

practitioners who engage in staff management do not generally also see the 

.problem-solving activities as part fof this role. The experienced practitioner ae 

has a different view, however. He tends to see problem-solving behaviors as 

appropriate, and Journalist-technical communicator, good-will ambassador, and 

meeting organizer activities ad, dusoprepriste, as least for himself. 

But, these are not necessarily the practitioners who make the largest 

salaries. The best paid practitioners believe the behaviors appropriate for ~° 

themselves are staff marragement wbieitdaws It sig well be that these 

practitioners also are involved in organizational personnel activities, and 

what we commonly.consider public relations activities are at best secondary 


ad 
to their positions. While this cannot be determined without further study, 


is 8 
it would explain the fairly strong association between income and the staff 
aia eo 
‘ ‘ 
management role. 
. , ’ 3 j ( bo 
These, “findings have some interesting implications. If practitioners / 


a 


are beginning to specialize in these be puter roles, then those who are 

planning careers in public relations should give some ene oer ihtch i ; 

role they intend to engage in. A problem solving role ‘requires different . 
skills and knowleage from the journalist-technical communicator role. The 

same could be argued for the researcher role and the staff manager role. 

If a public jautitehe student's goals Pie agency work, he would 
probably want to gain skills which would allow him to effectively develop, 
het and analyze public bel attons Programs. Journalism schools also may 
want to note this iene of evolution in a seneeinidery which has been strongly 
associated with traditional journalism skills. The cokes work required 
for a publis relations degree may need to ‘reflect several of the 


potential areas of specialization. Or, given the generally limited resources 


oe “ ey £8 


, + i 


¢ 


to the role the practitioner considers appropriate. We would expect the - 
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of academic institutions, different educational institutions may find it 


necessary to limit their public relations .program to a particular anre of 
. rn 
specialization. For’ example, it would seem that diivantly there are ore 
institutions which aight be better equiped to train students as public reiatioss 


researchers, while yet other institutions would seem to have faculty and ae 


«. 


resources which would allow’ students to develop problem-solving management ; 


6 


abilities, or ‘Jourgalist-technical communicator skills. 


As with most studies, these data raise many me questions than they 
answer. Eb would be useful to learn whether clients or employers view the 
these practitioner's with the same types of specialization. One suspects 
from the complaints voiced by practitioners that there is often not a great 


! 


deal of agreement between what the. practitioner believes he should do and fi 
¢t : ‘ 


what his employer or client wants him to do. This same technique could be 
used to examine the question a? didties the practitioner's actual behaviors 
are consistent, with his norms. The job satisfaction literature would tenn 
us to predict that if the aatanee between what the practitioners aie 
does, and the norms he dias for himself, or the norms others hold ect him 
is great, high faves of dieaitPedenvion would result. 

" gtnee questions generated by these findings’ include: how are these 
particular roles associated with professional attitudes? Would we find 
that those practitioners with the most professional gare iies are also those 
practitioners who think they should be engaging in the problem-solving manage- 
ment activities? What about the relationship between the practitioner and 
his sactiieuetiis practitioners who perceive the relationship as a highly 
positive one see their public relations roles differently? In addition, how 


* 
does the size of the organization, budget, and number of staff member relate 


« fe" & 


size of the org ation to be directly related to the staff manager role, and 


the personnel-industrial relations role. jeiné; we should explore possible 
hypotheses for the split of the good-will ambassador role and he public 
community relations role. Is Te some sort of ideological, split that separates 
the practibiouer who eugages. o lobbying and maintaining public and community 
relations from the Beery ee who sees his role as representative and good-will 
ambassador, or 7 ie this ciltt Leas with the type of ‘organization the 
practitioner works for? ; Sa ! - 
The- data collected in this survey will be ised to explore some of these 
questions later. However, these roles need to replicated in future wedge . a. 
before they can be considered anything but suggestive of the type of speciali- 
zation vided may be occuring in the practice of public felablouss ‘The size 
" of the sample (250), precludes making strong generalizations, but the cece 
high rate ot satan (more than 70 percent after all the questionnaires were 
returned) abide some of these cautions. There is no attempt being made to 
generalize these data beyond members ‘of the Public Relations Society of 
America. It is likely, however, that these are highly professional pract® . : 
tiorers, and as such they may, be more-inclined to engage in problem solving 
activities than other practitioners. Replication with non-PRSA members would 
add to the validity and generalizability of these roles. si ‘ 
As a final caution, it should be noted that no attempt is being made £6 
indicate ‘causality. ‘Salary may well precede the type of role a practitioner # 


: i 
engages in, or the direction may be reversed; adopting a role may lead to a 


particular salary level. The same argument may be made for working in an agency. -" ' 

These causality questions will require another approach besides a one-time 

survey. | ; 
. a 
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tédie 3. . 
Meuns, Stundard Deviations, and Factor Loadings For Role Items 
* ; Questionnaire Items X 8.p.1 2,3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Assessing/evaluating alternative 
3 ’ PR solutions 6.2 1.3 .6h® oTT 
Analyzing facts about a PR 
= problem or program 6.1 1.4 .79# +72 
Planning PR programs ° 1.2 .72* d + : 65 
Developing alternative PR 
Problem solutions -81.5 71" rs 71 
Solver- ' Developing long-range goals 
Manager for PR-unit. 5.91.7 .63 he «78 
a ., Telling employer what PR : J 
; emphasis should be 5.9 1.7 .57 -31 46.80 
7 Daily managing specific PR : 
ae) ‘programs 6.0 1.7 .53 bh ‘ +56 
Telling employe: what PR 
° unit is dof * §§:5.2,1 , 
: Writing neva releases 5.5 2.0 Fi 7 
By ‘ Producing brochures/pamphlets/ ; 
manvals/handbooks 5.0 2.0 oT5® -68 
Photography ! 3.9 2.1 66% +50 
= Maintaining media contacts/ * 
placing press releases 6.01.7 .30 .65® -65 
» Journalist Editing public relations 
" Technical- materials 5.61.7 .65® 5h 
Communicator Producing house publications 4.5 2.4 -61° ht 
P Preparing exhibits/displays/ et : 
: posters/art 3.7 2.2 6h +39 62 
’ Preparing graphics .« 3.4 2.1 62 7 3h 61 
‘ Producing video cassettes/ a % 
recqrdings/slides 3.9 2.2 62 -3T, 61 
Conducting exhibits/open . 
ses/slide shows 4 . .60 3 
Conducting opinion research 
“a ‘ . surveys ‘ 3.5 2.1 -T1* .T2 
s UndertaRing scientific 
Researcher research 3.0.2.1 ne 57 
) Bystematic fact-finding 4h 2.0 67" 53 
Conducting communication 
audits 3.7 2.2 63 63 
Preparing research proposals 
» for data gatheri 20-45 . 61 
Managing PR unit staff 5.0 2.4 .30 . 91 
. Training PR unit staff in id 
Staff public relations 4.8 2.4 .32 .808 83 
Manager « Recruiting staff for PR unit bob 2.6 33 768 TT 
: Telling employer's policy i 
. decisions to PR staff 4.72.6 .36 bh 65 
‘ Representing employer at . . 
Godd-will special events §.11.9 66" 66 
. Ambassador Being employer's good-will ia 
bassador +1 2.1 64" 
Organising meet fngs/special ; “ 
Meeting events/conferendes 5.21.8 65° 61 
3 . Organizer , ~ Conducting meetings/ ‘ i 4 
. \ 4 conferences 5.01.9 32 230.49" - 250 
_ Managing personnel/industrial . . 
Personnel~ relations * 2.61.9 : 76 68 
Industrial Maintaining personnel/ . 
Relations ndustria. t. ° 
Developing/maintaining 
Public- comunity relations 5.12.0 . re -73* +72 
. Community = © Maintaining contact with ; 
Relations blic officials - biz 2. 2e 
Advert ising/market ing/sales % 
sales promotion 3.8 2.2 53 37 
; Telling employer what 
public wants 5.5.1.9 49 +63 .62 
- Preparing annual reports/ ‘ 
N financial reports 4.5 2.47 -38 .33 
. , Identifying potential or ; 
actual audiences 5.41.6 bh ae hd 
Acting an counselor with 
employer , 5.91.8 .40 , 40 ohT 
° Analyzing current trends. 4.91.9 .b0 +39 «3h 67 
Scientifically evaluating PR ; 
. programa 4.5 2.2 .31 42 h7 Ws .62 
Writing speeches 4.91.9 she 
Acting on your organization's 
conscience 5.31.6 32 +33 : 43 
$ lobbying for employer 3.2 2.2 3h o\ 
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Table 2. ; . *” 
Relationship Hetween Public Relations Roles and Other Descriptive Variables 


i Problem Journalist eg a Personnel- Public- 
Solver- Technical- Researcher Staff Good-Will Meeting Industrial Community 
Manager Communicator Manager Ambassador Organizer Relations Relations 


4 


° 


o Work in an agency: 


' whe Yes (N = 35) 4 x -.138 -.053 -.054 -.119 
* anal No (N = 119) : .029 001 ma 063 
; Probability® (063) (.034)  .* . (.003) . 
Sex: ‘ Ps 4 a 
Male (N = 105) -.023 -.016 -.010 -.002 -.0uh > = =.06% 2/011, =,005 
Female (N = 50) -015 -037 -013 -.018 063 . 095 <028 =~. 081 
Probability® (.022) 4.2 * (.038) (.002) 
; CORRELATIONS FOR STANDARDIZED ROLE VARIABLES WITH DESCRIPTIVE VARIABLES? | a 
Age ; nee bs ‘ -16 ra 
ae od (.026) 
Years in: F ; 
" * Public Relations 13 -.19 - mh -.20 3 
, (.055) (.011) (.048) °  (.007) 4 
Journalism Le We 
Marketing . . / 19 . 16 
(.011) (.027) 
Advertising : 
Other Fields eee ; ‘ 
(.057) . 
Salary -.47 z: 18 eth =.14 -.25 
(.001) (.015) (.016) =» (.0%1) (2.001) 
Education -.2h : -.14 -.18 a? 4 
‘ / / (.002) / (.038) (.016) (020) 


®probabilities for One Way Analysis of Variance F-Ratios 
bPearson Eredact Moment Correlation fével of Significance’ f 
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